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GOD’S PURPOSE. 


By James Buckham. 








How oft, O God, when we have wept 
in vain 
O’er Thy decrees, and blurred with 
fretful tears 
The heavenward window of the soul, 
appears 
Thy purpose sweet and wise, in af- 
ter years, 
Like sunshine streaming through the 
veils of rain! 





OREGON NOTES. 


Oregon is just now the storm centre 
upon which are bent the eyes and 
thoughts of the friends of equal rights 
for women all over the country—one 
might almost say, all over the world 
For Miss Shaw has just had a request 
from the Woman Suffrage Association 
of Holland to send a cablegram as s90n 
as the result of the vote on the amend- 
ment is known. I am glad to find my- 
self in person where all 
have been for months past. 

It is a great change from our bleak 
and backward New England spring, 
with the trees still leafless, and only 
the first early dandelions peeping 
timidly out, to this beautiful city, with 
the trees in luxuriant leaf, lilacs in full 
bloom, and the Juno-like horse chest- 
nuts raising their stately towers of 
white blossoms above the vivid emerald 
of the lawns. 

The climate is a more genial one for 
reforms, as well as for plants and 
flowers. On the woman question, spring 
is coming all over the country, as 
steadily and inevitably as the actual 
change of the seasons; but the equal 
rights spring comes slowly, up our way, 
while here it seems to have well-nigh 


arrived. Everyone with whom I have 
talked expects the amendment to 
carry. 


The journey along the mighty Co- 
lumbia River, with its sublime scenery, 
impressed me anew with a sense of 
the magnitude of Oregon, the vastness 
of its resources, the great future that 
it has before it, and the importance of 
earrying it for equal rights. If the 
Oregon women win their battle in June, 
Oregon will be the brightest star on 
the suffrage flag. 

At the Woman Suffrage Headquarters 
in Portland, I found many familiar 
faces that beamed at the sight of me. 
Here, surrounded by a phalanx of Ore- 
gon women, was Miss Shaw, toiling 
loyally, late and early, to carry out 
Miss Anthony’s dying wish, and help 
to make Oregon the fifth free State. 
She is doing the work of six women, 
supervising many lines of activity, 
writing letters, holding interviews, 
overseeing the sending out of huge 
quantities of campaign literature, lay- 
ing out routes for six or eight speakers 


-| dices,’’ said Miss Gordon. 
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our hearts| ature, full of gross misstatements of 


| 





in the field, and sallying out to speak 
herself in the intervals. She is to ad- 
dress a large meeting every Sunday 
from now till election. Miss Lucy An- 
thony is holding up her hands in every 
possible way. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon has ad- 
dressed parlor meetings in every 
one of the 66 precincts of Portland, be- 
sides many in Multnomah County, out- 
side the city. She has averaged three 
meetings a day ever since she got here. 
She generally devotes the morning to 
telephone work and interviews, ad- 
dresses two parlor meetings of women 
in the afternoon, and in the even'ng 
speaks to labor unions and lodges of 
men. She says she never saw a city 
where sO many women were organized | 
in fraternal societies and lodges of dif- 
ferent kinds. She finds the labor 
unions very friendly, and favorable 
sentiment constantly growing among 
the people at large. She thinks the 
parlor meeting work isthe most effec- 
tive of all, because there people are not 
afraid to state their objections, and are 
generally cured of them. ‘These little 
parlor meetings knock down the preju- 


Miss Laura Clay is at work in Salem, 
the capital, and her labors are highly 
praised. Miss Mary S. Anthony is busy 
in the office every day, quiet and in- 
defatigable, and looking as fresh as a 
rose. She really seems to be standing 
the strain better than anyone. The 
number of things needing to be done 
is so enormous that all the workers ure 
severely overtaxed. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer has conducted 
the press work admirably. The news- 
papers are remarkably liberal, as a 
rule, and a capital leaflet has just been 
compiled wholly of editorials taken 
from the papers all over the State. 
Even editors who are not themselves in 
favor show a spirit of fairness, and are 
willing to print communications on 
both sides. 

There is here a lightness and trans- 
parency in the atmosphere and a 
brightness in the sunshine that are ex- 
hilarating and seem to breathe of vic- 
tory. There is a very general convic- 
tion that the people are with us. On 
the other hand, the forces of reaction 





must not be underestimated. There is | 
no great importance to be attached to| 
the little group of millionaires’ wives | 
in Portland, who call themselves the | 
“Oregon Association Opposed to the | 
Extension of Suffrage to Women.” | 
They are sending out bushels of liter- 


fact, which show them to be very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the question. 
but they are few (the Anti-Association 
here claims only 18 members), and in- 
significant, except as they are put for- 
ward as a figurehead by hidden and 
more potent forces. The leading and 
influential women of Oregon are gen- 
erally on the side of equal rights, as 
are also a remarkably large proportion 
of the leading and influential men. 

On the other hand, it is reported that 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, the 
banks, the street railway companies 
and the liquor interest have formed a 
coalition to fight the amendment. If 
so, it will be a stiff combination to 
overcome. It is hard to see what a 
railroad has to do with the question of 
woman suffrage, one way or the other, 
but the Boston & Maine Railroad threw 
all its influence against the equal suf- 
frage amendment in New Hampshire, 
and no doubt the spirit of monopoly 
and special privilege is inherently op- 
posed to the spirit of democracy and 
of “equal rights for all, special privi- 
leges for none.” The street railways 
are said to be opposed, on the ground 
that “women are erratic, and would 
be more likely than men to vote for 
three-cent fares and similar vagaries.’ 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, honor- 
ary president of the Oregon E. S. A., is 
rejoicing in the fact that her eldest 
son, Mr. Willis Duniway, received the 
largest vote in the State for the office 
of State printer. Mrs. Henry Waldo 
Coe, the State president, is happy be- 
cause her eldest son escaped with his 
life from the California disaster. He 
was a student at the university. The 
earthquake tossed him out of bed, and 
he reached the window just in time to 
see the memorial chapel cleave in two 
and fall. A. S. B. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Roxbury Woman Suffrage 
League will meet in the Boston Public 
Library lecture room, Saturday, May 
12, at 3 P. M. Subject: “Woman in 
Art.” A cordial invitation is extended 
to all interested. 

Miss Beulah Strong was lately a 
welcome caller at our Office. She 
brought the good news that Mrs. Lida 
Calvert Obenchain is soon to publish 
a volume of short stories, under her 
pen name of Eliza Calvert Hall. The 
Woman's Journal reprints every few 
years her brilliant story, “Sally Ann’s 
Experience,” and the issue containing 
it is always exhausted. The youngest 
of Mrs. Obenchain’s four children 
developing remarkable talent as a 
violinist. Miss Strong says that the 
servant question is becoming acute in 
Kentucky, as it already in the 
North, and Mrs. Obenchain is at pres- 
ent her own cook. In one Missour! 
town, a colored women’s club, to 
which almost all the respectable col- 
ored women in the place belong, has 
established a “black list’ of employ- 
ers, and any mistress who treats her 
“help” in a way that they do not ap- 


is 


is 


prove can get no more servants in 
that town. 
Mrs. Eliza D. Stewart, or ‘“‘Mother” 


; Stewart, of temperance fame, celebrat- 


ed her ninetieth birthday at 
field, O., on April 25. 

Mrs Helen M. Gouguar is the only 
woman on the national executive com- 
mittee of the Anti-Trust League of the 
United States. 

Miss Frances Levvy started humane 
work in New South Wales in 1885, at a 
meeting attended by fifteen children. 
Since then, by diligent work in the 
school, she has formed 400 Bands of 
Mercy, with a membership of 50,000 
children. Miss Levvy is secretary of 
the Women’s Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in New 
South Wales, and is editor of a Hu- 
mane journal, which has the distinc- 
tion of being the first newspaper of the 
kind published in Australia. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, 


Spring- 


| two 





S. C,, is the only woman in South 
Carolina who owns, edits, and man- 
ages a newspaper. In «addition to | 


caring for her own paper, the Fairfax 
Enterprise, she carries on frequent 
controversies on the woman suffrage 
question in other South Carolina 
journals, and her letters 
characterized by bright, 
and unfailing good nature. She wields 
an effective pen. A recent issue of 
the Charleston (S. C.) News and Cour- 
ier contained a charming description 
of Mrs. Young and her beautiful home, 
written by Eliza Campbell Scott. 

Miss Ellen J. Mohr, money order 
clerk in the post office of Allentown, 
Pa., is regarded by the postal authori- 
ties as one of the most valuable em- 
ployees in the department.  Practi- 
cally every European nationality is rep- 
resented among the workmen in that 
section, and Miss Mohr is able to talk 
with each in his own language. Every 
month these foreigners send home an 
immense amount of money, and to 
deal with these illiterate people suc- 
cessfully demands a high order of in- 
telligence, besides unwearied patience. 
These qualities Miss Mohr possesses in 
a high degree and hence her success. 
She has held the position ever since 
leaving school, twenty-three years ago; 
yet Miss Mohr is not considered quali- 
fied to vote, 

The French Chamber of Deputies 
has passed a law providing that a 
widow, or a woman who has obtained 
a divorce on account of her husband’s 
wrong-doing, may continue, even if 
she remarries, to enjoy the income of 
her children’s property till they reach 
the age of eighteen. The editor of 
L’Entente points out that it is men 
and not women who will benefit by the 
new law, because in France the hus- 
band has the control and disposal of 
his wife’s income. Therefore, the re- 
sult will be that when the widow, or 
the innocently divorced woman, mar- 
ries again, her second husband will 
control the income of the property be- 
longing to her first husband’s children. 
The editor sensibly says that the 


are always 


quaint w.t 





framers of the new law have put the | 


cart before the horse. What they 
should have done was first of all to 
abolish the legal incapacity of a mar- 
ried woman to control or dispose of 
her money. 

In the lower house of the Diet of 
Saxony, Representative Goldstein, a 
member of the Committee on the 
Right of Suffrage, has introduced a de- 
mand for “universal, equal, secret and 
direct suffrage for all persons over 21 
years of age, irrespective of sex.” 





“A Handbook for the Citizens’ of 
Boston has just been issued by the 
Committee on Clean Streets of the 
Massachusetts Woman's Suffrage As- 
sociation. It is a compilation of 
laws and city ordinances for better 
civic conditions such as every citizen 
should try to have enforced. 





CHILD LABOR LAW IN MARYLAND. 


The workers for the reform of child 





| 
| 


labor in Maryland must not rest con- | 


tent with the measure of success up | 
now | 


parently achieved. They must 
work earnestly to make the child-labor 
law effective. 

The law, as enacted at the recent 
session of the Legislature, places the 
age-limit at twelve years. Originally 
it was drafted so as to make the limit 
twelve years at first, thirteen years 
after the exp:ration of one year, and 
fourteen years after the expiration ot 
years. Owing to the opposition 
made by persons representing large 
manufacturing interests, these more 
ndvanced snge-limits were dropped; 
and the low limit of twelve years wis 
uccepted as satisfactory by the gen- 
tlemen who had opposed the bill in its 
original form. The most important 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





The Dowager Empress of China has 
sent $50,000 for the American sufferers 
in San Francisco, and $20,000 for the 
Chinese there. 

Mrs. Joseph R. O’Donohue is presi- 
dent of the Association of Catholic 
Charities of New York city. The as- 
sociation was organized four years 
ago and has developed into a Federa- 
tion of Catholic Charities. 

Mrs. Hugh Crum, wealthy prop- 
erty owner of San Francisco, reported 
to the relief committee that all her 
income bearing property had been de 
stroyed, but that she had a little 
money in the ban!s, which she pro- 
posed to divide equally with the re- 
lief committee. She therefore sub- 
scribed $10,000 to the relief fund. 

Miss Madeline Z. Doty of New York 
was named last week by Judge Holt as 
a receiver of the business of Sophy R. 
Houston, a milliner and dressmaker, 
against whom a petition in bankruptcy 
was filed. Miss Doty is an experienced 
lawyer and the first woman receiver 


appointed by the United States District 


| 
| 
| 
| 


feature of the bill, even in its original | 
form, and still more after the highe | 


nge-limit had been dropped, was the 
provision for inspectors to see that 
the requirements of the liw were con- 
plied w:th, The chief trouble about 
the old law—for there was child-labor 
liw on the statute books—was that, 
owing to the absence of provision io° 
seeing that the law was carried out, 
it was almost completely a dead letter; 


| close 


and it is the inspection feature that is | 


the essence of the new law. 

But it would be a mistake to su» 
pose that the success of the law is as- 
sured simply because it provides for 
the appo:ntment of inspectors 


Every - | 


thing will depend upon the kind of in- | 


spectors that are chosen. The law 
puts their appointment into the hands 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
ties and Labor. Upon his fiithf 
execution of this trust will depend the 
question whether the law will justify 
‘tself or fall into discredit 
1 failure. The appointees, every one 
cf them, should be men and women 
who will give themselves 
und energetically to their duty, 
who are thoroughly qualified for 
No consideration but excellence 
qualification should be allowed to have 
any share in the selection. A most 
important responsibility rests upon 
Mr. Charles J. Fox, 


and 
it 


he puts the best men and women he | 


can get into these inspectorships or 
not, the important law which they ace 
appointed to enforce will prove a per- 
manent benefit to the community, or a 
farce and a failure. 
Let our Maryland 


alert. 


suffragists be 


H. B. B. 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE. 





In the Unjted States, there are at 
least a million more men than women, 
and only one-tenth of the woman are 
at work outside of their own homes. 
Yet the stamp of the feminine mind is 
upon everything American, and in 
many of the higher phases of culture 
women take the initiative. This rule 
of women in the United States begins 
in our public schools, where boys and 
girls are educated together, and where 
the teacher is always, in the lower 
grades at least, a woman. 

In the great cities the feminine in- 
fluence goes into every nook and 
cranny of social development. A 
woman has been suggested as mayor 
of Chicago and the civic creed of Chi- 
cago was composed by a woman, and 
is recited every day by thousands of 
school children. Women compose 
very largely the reading public, and 
no current novel can succeed without 
their patronage. Some of the most 
successful magazines are devoted to 
their interests exclusively, and those 
given to scientific and philosophic dis- 
cussions seldom exist long, or they be- 
come the organs of small and detached 
organizations of men. 

Art exhibits are conducted by 
women, and women hold executive of- 
fices in world’s fair committees. They 
serve as chairmen of school boards, 


and they inffuence through their muni- 
cipal leagues, the party leaders. 


for according as | 


and prove | 


faithfully | 


Court. Her bond was fixed at $2,500. 

Mrs. Nora Hopper Chesson, the poet 
and novelist, died in London recently, 
aged thirty-five. Nora Hopper, as she 
wus known to the literary world, wrote 
several volumes of verse and poetical 
prose strongly imbued withthe “Celtic” 
sentiment, although she an 
Irishwoman and had never lived in [re- 
land. She was the daughter of an 
English army officer, and in 1901 mar- 
ried Wilfrid Hugh Chesson, a novelist 
and critic. 


was not 


Mrs. Lavin H. Foy, regarded the 
wenlthiest woman in Connecticut, died 
at her home in New Haven last week. 
She was ninety-two years old and 
passed away as the result of an attack 
of heart trouble. Her only surviving 
relative General George H. 
Harmon, who will inherit her estate 
of about one and a half millions. Mrs. 
Foy was known as ‘‘Madame Foy,’ and 
was the inventor of the modern corset. 
Through her patent her large fortune 
was accumulated. : 


is 


Mrs. Daniel Lathrop, regent of the 
Concord, Mass., Chapter D. A. R., and 
originator of the National Society of 
Children of the American Revolution, 
hurried home from Europe to be at the 
annual meeting of her patriotic little 


folks. As the writer of the growth 
and doings of “The Five Little Pep- 
pers,’ Mrs. Lathrop is known and be- 


loved by a multitude of children. She 


and her little folks made their annual 


in | 


| 





pilgrimage en mnsse to Mount Vernon 
and celebrated around the tree their 
society planted there ten years ago. 
Mrs. Georgiana Kelly, an ex-war 
nurse, eighty-five years old, marched 
alongside of a veteran in the recent 
parade of Confederate soldiers in New 
Orleans. The couple received an ova- 
tion all along the line of march, and 
Mrs. Kelly was showered with flow- 
ers. She was portress of the high 
school in New Orleans for many years. 


When her husband enlisted on the 
Southern side in the Civil War, she 
accompanied him as a nurse, She 


served on the battlefield of Shiloh, 
earing for the wounded and dying. 
She says she “feels twenty years 
younger since marching in the parade.” 

The Countess Di Brazza-Savornan, 
formerly Miss Slocomb of New Or- 
leans, took the place of Bourke Coch- 
ran at the opening session of the 
American Social Science Association 
in New York last week. The countess 
has not been in this country for sev- 
eral years. In her adopted land she is 
noted conspicuously for her work of 
elevating the women of the masses, 
largely through what is known as the 
Brazza system of encouraging work in 
homes. Recently she has been work- 
ing among the earthquake sufferers in 
Calabria. Countess Di Brazza spoke 
last evening upon the immigration 
problem in this country from an Ital- 
ian standpoint. While immigration 
has been a help to Italians in many 
ways it has been a disadvantage in 
others. She deprecated the deteriorat- 
ing effect of work in the tobacco fac- 
tories on the health and morals of 
Italian girls. 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The May festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations ‘will be held in Fan- 
euil Hall, Wednesday, May 16, at 6.30 
p. m. Rev. Charles F. Dole will act as 
toastmaster. Mrs. Maud Nathan, presi- 
dent of the New York Consumers’ 
League, will tell of the New York 
women’s work for municipal reform, in 
which she has taken an active part. 
Miss Jane Campbell of Philadelphia 
will describe the women’s share in re- 
deeming Philadelphia from corruption. 
Miss E. L. Sutherland of Sydney, Aus., 
will speak on woman suffrage in Aus- 
tralia, und Mr. Nicholas W. Tchaykov- 
sky of Russia wil] tell how it happens 
that all the progressive elements in 
Russia have declared in favor of equal 
rights for women. Miss Sara Cone 
Brlant and Mr. Eaton of R. I. will 
speak. Seats in the gallery are free. 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the New England W. S. A. will be held 
Thursday morning and evening, May 
17, at Park Street Church vestry, busi- 
ness meeting in the morning, general 
public meeting in the evening. All in- 
terested are invited to both. Mrs. Ju- 
dith W. Smith will preside at the morn- 
ing session. Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald of 
Old Orchard, president of the Maine W. 
S. A. will report for that State, and 
Mrs. Jeannette W. French of Paw- 
tucket for Rhode Island. Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut will 
send reports. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell will preside at 
the evening meeting, and the speakers 
will be Rev. Florence Ko.lock Crooker, 
Miss Mabel Caldwell Willard, Rev. 
Chas. G. Ames, Rev. Chas. W. Wendte 
and others. 





OBERLIN AND WOMEN. 





In the daily papers we find a report 
of the annual meeting of a little circle 
of Massachusetts women who oppose 
“the further extension of suffrage to 


women.” In it we see with regret the | 


names of two officers of a woman’s 
college, estimable ladies, who owe 
their official positions to the hard bat- 
tle fought by the suffragists for higher 
education of women seventy-five years 
ago. 

Seventy-five years ago there was not 
a college in the world that would ad- 
mit women as students. The very idea 
of “a girl graduate,’ far less of a 
woman president or professor of an 
institution of learning would 
been regarded with horror, and 
missed with scorn and 
When, in 1833, 
Elyria, O., with a few 
tional pioneers, established, amid the 
primeval forests and swamps of north- 


western Ohio, the Oberlin Institute, he | 


declared its purpose to be: 
“The thorough qualification of Chris- 


tian teachers, both for the pulpit and | 
the schools, and the elevation of fe- | 
male character, by bringing within the | 
reach of the misjudged and neglected | 
sex all the instructive privileges which | 


have hitherto unreasonably  distin- 
guished the leading sex from theirs.” 
To this institution, in 1843, came 
young, aspiring Lucy Stone, resolved 
to study Greek and Hebrew, in order 
to satisfy herself that it was the mis- 
translation and not the original pas- 
sages of Scripture which were respon- 
sible in part for the subjection of 
women. How little could she have im- 
agined that, more than sixty years 
later, in her native State, women who 
owe their training and collegiate po- 
sitions to Oberlin and co-education, 
could be found opposing the extension 
of the full privileges and responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship, to their 
sisters and themselves, and expressing 
the opinion that the right to 
have their opinion legally counted in 
the government of their country would 
be “a doubtful good.” It seems pitiful 
that educated women, in this twenti- 


have | 
dis- | 
contempt. | 
“Father” Shipherd, of | 
brave educa- | 


eth century, should be so inconsistent 
as to oppose the further progress of a 
movement which has already enabled 
them to give public expression to their 
opinions, or, indeed, to have any in- 
dependent opinions to express. 

Seventy-five years ago women had tu 
wring from a hostile public the right 
to free speech, at the cost of public 
ostracism, and even of personal vio- 
lence. In 1891, in enumerating “the 
gains of forty years,” Lucy Stone 
said: “Among the first and best is free 
speech for women. Up to that time 
and before it, the women speakers had 
been hailed with mobs, brickbats and 
stones. Having gained freedom of 
speech, in the long run everything else 
is gained for women, because when 
you can go and tell fairminded and in- 
telligent people the claim you have to 
make, in the long run you are sure to 
get it carried.” 

Seventy-five years ago the old Eng- 
lish common law in all the original 
thirteen States held married women 
“persons held to service and labor,” 
in absolute subjection to husbands, 
who controlled their persons, property, 
earnings, and minor children. 

Seventy-five years hence, when 
women are voting as generally as men 
throughout the United States, this re- 
port of a meeting held in Boston by a 
society of women opposed to equal 
suffrage for themselves will be _ re- 
called by antiquarians as an amusing 
evidence of inherited prejudice and 
“arrest of thought” on the part of a 
few sincere and _ public-spirited per- 
sons. 

H.B. B. 





A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 





Nicholas W, Tchaykovsky, who is to 
be one of the speakers at the May fes- 
tival of the New England and Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 
this month, has had a remarkable his- 
tory. He was born in 1850, the son of 
a nobleman in Northeastern Russia, 
and was brought up on his father’s 
country estate. Herehisdaily playmates 
were the peasant boys, and he learned 
to know and love them. As he grew 
older this instinctive affection devel- 
oped into a definite purpose to devote 
his life to bettering the condition of 
the peasantry. 


He entered the University of 
St. Petersburg in 1868, and _ dis- 
tinguished himself in chemistry. 
He soon organized among the 
students and others a secret soci- 
ety for distributing scientific works 


and other useful books throughout 
Russia. It had to be done secretly, be- 
cause the government strongly disap- 
proved of all efforts to enlighten the 
people. Prince Kropotkin, in his auto- 
biography, tells how, in 1872, he joined 
| “the Circle of Tchaykovsky,” as the 
| society was called. He pays a high 
tribute to the nobility of character of 
the men and women who composed the 
| circle. He tells some stories of the 
courage of the women, in particular, 
which help one to understand the 
unanimous votes in favor of woman 
suffrage lately passed by the 4000 stu- 
dents and professors of the university, 
and by so many other bodies of influ- 
ential Russians. Everyone intending 
to be present at the May festival ought 
to read the chapters of Kropotkin’s 
| “Memoirs” relating to the Circle of 
| Tchaykovsky, in order to 
of the great events and heroic 
personalities with which it was con- 
Its success in spreading en- 
lightening literature was such that 
after it had been at work only a few 
years, the government declared, in an 
official report, that it had discovered 
the results of the society’s propaganda 
| in thirty-six provinces. 
Tchaykovsky was obliged to leave 
the country, Since then he has lived 
abroad, returning to Russia only from 
time to time, but keeping in close 
touch with the revolutionists at home, 
and continuing to help in their work. 
About 1875, he came to America with 
some other Russians. They started a 
co-operative farm colony in Kansas. 
It did not prosper. After it went to 
pieces Mr. Tchaykovsky walked from 
Kansas to Philadelphia, because he had 
not money to pay his fare. Being a 
clever amateur carpenter, he got work 
as a ship carpenter in a shipyard near 
Philadelphia. Later, he and his wife 
spent some time with the Shakers of 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. An odd coincidence 
gained them a particularly cordial wel- 
come. Not long before, an aged Shaker 
sister had dreamed that a savior was 
to come to their community from Rus- 
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sia. When a letter wds received soon 
after from a. Russian, proposing to 
take up his abode with them for a 
time, they believed that the dream had 
been prophetic. Mr, and Mrs. Tchay- 
kovsky, teld them frankly that they 
were not Shakers, and had no expecta- 
rtion of becoming such, and that they 
merely wished to stay with them for a 
while in order to study their methods 
of communal farming. Nevertheless, 
the Shakers received them with open 
arms and made much of them, hoping 
that Mr. Tchaykovsky would yet be 
converted, and would turn out to be 
the promised savior. He has always 
retained a regard for these kind and 
simple people. ; 

Mr. Tchaykovsky has now for many 
years been living with his family in 
England, where his eldest daughter is 
assistant lecturer on chemistry in Bed- 
ford college. He went back to Russia 
last January, under the proclamation 
of amnesty to political exiles, but he 
regarded the promised amnesty as a 
trap for the exiles, and did not trust 
himself in the hands of the author- 
ities. 

Mr. Tchaykovsky is one of the few 
veteran revolutionists who have sur- 
vived all the chances and changes of 
the last forty years in Russia; he is a 
friend and colleague of Mrs. Catherine 
Breshkovsky, and a member of a 
group associated with thrilling and 
momentous historical events. Every- 
one who knows him speaks of him as 
a man of the highest character, and he 
is full of most interesting information 
about the present bewildering situa- 
tion in Russia. His errand, like Mrs 
Breshkovsky’s, is to enlist American 
sympathy and aid for the movement 
for free institutions in Russia, to which 
he has sacrificed his rank and fortune, 
and has devoted his life for more than 
35 years, His present address is 232 
W. 52d St., New York City. 

A little later he expects to visit Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Chicago. We 
hope as many as possible of our friends 
will hear him, and do what they can to 
get him opportunities to address public 
and parlor meetings. 

A. 


S. B. 





OBJECT LESSON IN OHIO. 





The Ohio State Federation of 
Women's ©lubs has an active and in- 
telligent civil service committee. The 
president of the State Federation, Mrs. 
E. L. Buchwalter of Springfield, O., 
lately recommended that the Federa- 
tion investigate all State institutions 
where children are found, and especial- 
ly the Girls’ Industrial School, where 
wayward girls are sent by the courts. 
The school had come in for consider- 
«ble newspaper criticism, and the club- 
women, after investigation, decided 
that many of the charges were true, 
but that they were so, because the su- 
perintendent was compelled to employ 
his helpers for political reasons, and 
not for fitness for the work. 

The report of the committee visiting 
the school was distinguished for its 
common sense, sympathy and discrim- 


ination. A newspaper commenting on 
it said that “the women saw 
things which must have’ escaped 
the attention of men _ visitors.” 
The woman who drew up_ the 
report “noted a number of. girls 


who, for punishment, had come to the 
chapel in their work dresses, and made 
aun unpleasant contrast to the others, 
who were clad in white or pale blue. I 
would not criticise those in authority, 


} 


who, no doubt, often come to their 
wits’ end in meeting cases of dis- 
cipline, but I noticed as the girls 


marched out their: looks of mortifica- 
tion and anger, and was grieved that 
it had been thought necessary to 
humiliate them in this public way, and 
because there was little hope of their 
receiving, under the circumstances, the 
help the occasion offered.” 

After inspecting the institution-like 
domestic arrangements and the dark 
dining-rooms, filled beyond comfort, the 
chairman of the visiting committee re- 
marked: “It has been used as an argu- 
ment against the institution that the 
girls do not make good servants when 
they leave. I can see more reason why 
they should not than why they should. 

, I cannot help thinking that 
Sympathy and real interest in their 
welfare, from those who employ these 
girls, would help many of them to use- 
ful womanhood.” 

The committee recommended a gym- 
nasium; a library; a hospital, where 
nursing should be taught; facilities for 





teaching gardening; the complete re- 





moval of the school from politics, and 
an entire change in the system of com- 
mitment. As it now stands, innocent 
children of tender years are sent there 
by parents and guardians who contrive 
to get rid of them on some trumped-up 
charge. Among these children was a 
sweet-faced little girl of eight, who was 
sent there for “assault and battery.” 
The superintendent himself pointed out 
a number of children, of whom he said: 
“They are not vicious; they are like 
other little girls.. They never did any- 
thing in their lives to bring them to 
this placé.” Yet these tiny children are 
herded in with bad and incorrig:ble 
girls as old as twenty. Is there not 
need that women should have a voice 
in the management of public affairs? 
A. 8. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





From time to time the Woman's 
Journal has called attention to the 
trend of- women’s clubs toward woman 
suffrage. That trend is inevitable 
whenever women seek to take part in 
public affairs. They come to see that 
the ballot would be a help in carrying 
out their plans for the protection of 
children, for the improvement of in- 
dustrial and economic conditions for 
women, and for civic and social better- 
ment. 

Early in the formation of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs it 
was thought necessary in the interests 
of harmony to taboo the question of 
woman suffrage, but it has come to 
the surface in some form at nearly 
every biennial meeting, not aggressive- 
ly, but unmistakably. Under the lead- 
ership of presidents personally in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage—notably Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin, and the present incum- 
bent, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker—the 
Federation has broadened in public 
spirit and has engaged more and more 
in altruistic work, until it is now bet- 
ter able to consider the actual and rel- 
ative value of the ballot. 

As will be seen from the following 
ec:recular letter issued by the industrial 
advisory committee in the General 
Federation woman suffrage is now pre- 
sented for consideration: 





To all State Federations and Federat- 
ed Clubs:—- 

The industrial advisory committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs submit for your consideration 
the follow:ng resolution: 

Whereas, The number of wage-earn- 
ing women and girls in the United 
States is now more than 5,000,000, and 
is rapidly increasing; 

Whereas; Wage-workers who are 
disfranchised are at a serious disad- 
vantage in the industrial world, with- 
out the protection and power that the 
ballot gives; 

Whereas, The American Federation 
of Labor has perceived this, and for 
many years has endorsed the enfran- 
chisement of women as a necessary 
step in their industrial advancement; 

Therefore, This committee, standing 
in an advisory capacity to the General 
Federation in all matters relating to 
‘industrial conditions of women and 
children, urge upon the Goneral and 
State Federations, and women’s clubs 
affiliated with them, the duty of en- 
dorsing the principle of equal suffrage 
for women, and the advisability of 
taking such action in securing State 
laws and amending municipal charters 
as should give to the working women 
of the country the needed protection 
of the ballot. 

JANE ADDAMS, Chairman. 
MAUD NATHAN, 

MARY MORTON KEHEW, 
EDITH M. HOWES, 

JEAN HAMILTON, 
FLORENCE KELLEY. 

The editor of the club department 
of the New York Evening Post makes 
this comment: “Woman suffrage has 
become one of the most important sub- 
jects of inquiry among club women. 
The advisory committee has been 
asked to present the question of suf- 
frage for wage-earning women at the 
St. Paul biennial, and the delegates 
will be expected to take some action 
favoring it.” F. M. A. 





ENGLISH WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


In the recent elections of Great Brit- 
ain English women have been more 
active and influential than ever before. 
An English correspondent informs us 
that the bye election “for the north- 
east, or Eye,” division of Suffolk, last 
week, was noteworthy, not because 
Mr. Pearson, the Liberal candidate, 
defeated the Marquis of Graham, but 
because of the prominence of women 
in the canvas. Lady Mary Hamilton, 
the richest heiress in the United 


Kingdom, took an active part in be- 
half of the marquis, to whom she is 
engaged to be married. 


Not to be 





delivered 
The wife 


outdone, Mrs. Pearson 
speeches for her husband. 
triumphed over the fiancee. 

This is not an isolated case of fem- 
inine interference. According to the 
testimony of both successful and de- 
feated candidates, the women wielded 
a powerful influence in the recent 
British elections. In the replies ad- 
dressed to the Gentlewoman’s Maga- 
zine, of London, the contestants de- 
clared that it could be said without 
exaggeration that the women were po- 
tent factors in the results. So much 
attention was attracted by this feature 
of the elections, that interest in 
France was aroused. The Liberte, of 
Par:s, discussed the strange condition 
of affairs in wonder. Here is an excerpt 
from this French discussion, as trans- 
lated for the Literary Digest: 

“In France it is seldom that women 
are met with at public meetings. In 
England they attend them in great 
numbers. But it is rather through 
their clubs that they exerc!se their in- 
fluence, and at political banquets 
where they frequently meet their poli- 
tical leaders. In the many details of 
an electoral campaign their expert- 
ness and activity are amazing. The 
correspondence incident to the can- 
vass, the composition and dissemina- 
tion of pamphlets, are largely accom- 
plished by women. They also assist 
in counting the votes on election day. 
By repeated visits and appeals they 
win back doubtful or disaffected elec- 
tors to the side of a father, a brother, 
or a husband, and brace up the lag- 
ging courage of the backward. 

“Some of them even add a pictur- 
esque and musical feature to the 
monotony of the canvas. Thus the 


wife of one candidate, whose name I 
forget, sang some verses from an ap- 
propriate topical song to keep alive 
the interest of the auditors during the 
interval between two speeches, Mr. 
W. Joynson Hicks was lucky enough 
to have at his meetings an orchestra 
of ladies who gallantly furnished the 
audience with musical selections. It 
is no secret that the triumph of the 
young and fashionable Mr, Winston 
Churchill was a feminine triumph.” 





WOMEN NEEDED AS LAW-MAKERS 





Last week, after more than fifty 
years delay, the U, S. Supreme Court 
decided that government owed the 
Cherokee Indians the expense of their 
removal to Indian Territory more than 
half a century ago, which was wrong- 
fully charged to the Cherokee Treaty 
Fund. 


As a result of the decision, Robert 
L. Owen, attorney of Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, will receive what is prob- 
ably the largest fee ever paid an indi- 
vidual for services before the highest 
tribunal. The amount which Mr. 
Owen’s clients will receive by reason 
of the Court’s decision will be $4,500,- 
000, and of this sum the attorney will 
get fifteen per cent., or $675,000, The 
Eastern Cherokees now number about 
50,000, and are scattered all over the 
country. Each member of the tribe 
will receive but $75.50 as his share of 
the total of $3,825,000, which will re- 
main after the attorney’s fee is de 
ducted from the total amount awarded 
under the decree of the Court. 

The Indian Territory has furnished 
several instances of big legal fees dur- 


ing the reconstruction period. Not 
long ago Mansfield M. Murray and 
Cornish of South McAlester were 


awarded a fee of $750,000 for repre- 
senting the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
tribes in the citizenship cases. 

If women were voters, legislators, 


and supreme-court judges, such shame- 
ful abuses would be corrected. For 
women, as housekeepers, are compelled 
to practice economy in the adminis- 
tration of their family expenses. They 
are often charged with parsimony and 


with undue reluctance to spend 
money for subscriptions and dona- 
tions. As legislators they would never 


allow lawyers to charge and collect 
such enormous graft. They have to 
provide three meals daily on time, and 
would not allow lawsuits to go fifty 
years undecided. Give the honest 
wives and mothers of Oregon a voice 
in the government of State and na- 


tion. Their votes are needed. 
. H. B. B. 





APPEAL TO WOMEN VOTERS. 





Public School Association, 
101 Tremont St., Boston, 

May 8, 1906. 
Under the provisions of the election 
laws it is the duty of the police, ‘dur. 
ing the first seven week days of May, 
to inquire at the residences of the reg- 
istered women voters of the preceding 
year whether such women voters are 
resident thereat and to make true lists 
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of the women voters found by them. 

It is important that you should 
make sure that the police officer has 
called at your residence and obtained 
your name correctly. 

Failure to give or carelessness in re- 
cording your name will result in its 
being dropped from the list and will 
necessitate your registering again. 

James E. Fee, Secretary. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., May 7, 1906. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

The passing of our beloved Aunt 
Susan is like losing afresh your hon- 
ored wife and mother and her daunt- 
less compeers, But while it brings sad- 
ness, it awakens us to recognize the 
welltprepared successors who shall 
carry their warfare through further 
fields of victory. 

I met Lucy Stone in New York city 
many years ago and there heard her 
clear, distinct message to a curiosity- 
drawn audience, and my indignation 
went back to the time when the auc- 
tion flag hung from the “Nest” at 
Orange, N. J., where her life-long 
friends, Roland Johnson and Ludlow 
Patton, rejoiced in her brave stand for 
representation. 

My simple interpretation of Aunt 
Susan’s life was mislaid by a sister. 

Hoping to see you sometime in our 
lovely home, I am your well-wisher in 
the great cause, 

Cecelia De Vere. 





Arkansas. 
A hotly contested municipal elec- 
tion was recently held at Hot 


Springs, Ark., in which women took an 
active part. The cause of the unusual 
interest was that an independent vot- 
ers’ organization, the Citizens’ Im- 
provement Union, had placed a ticket 
in the field. The Hot Springs Daily 
News said of the part taken by the 
women: 

“An unusual feature of today’s elec- 
tion was the fact that women of the 
city were busy at the polls. They 
represented the membership of the two 
leading clubs, the Lotus and the Fort- 
nightly, and of the missionary society 
of the various churches. They were 
all using their influence in favor of 
the independents. 

“The ladies did not do what is 
termed electioneering, but simply sold 
refreshments at booths near the polls. 
Their presence lent a quieting influ- 
ence, and the usuaf profanity and bois- 
terous language incident to former 
elections was noticeably absent.” 

Now the question arises in the minds 
of thinking people: If those women 
“lent a quieting influence and the usu- 
al profanity and boisterous language 
incident to former elections was no- 
ticeably absent,” why in the name of 
common sense not let the women go a 
step further and add to their influence 
(which all agree is for good) the pow- 
er of the ballot? Influence plus the 
ballot is certainly far more effective 
than influence alone. 

Does it not seem strange that peo- 
ple will praise women for working to 
influence men to vote right, but con- 
demn them if they manifest a desire 
to drop their opinion in the ballot box 
for themselves. “Consistency, thon 
art a jewel.” 

Elnora Monroe Babcock. 





Louisiana. 
New Orleans, May 2, 1906, “Place 
aux Dames.’—The Confederate re- 


union differs from the G. A. R. re 
union in the prominence of the social 
side and of the women, or rather, girls. 
The women of the Confederacy saw 
the war as the Northern women did 
not, suffered as they did not. They 
were compelled to endure its 
ships and so every 
has some young woman as a “spon- 
aor.” 


juncts there 





hard-| ~ Pe 
Confederate post | library building: 


an interesting account of the confer- 
ence at headquarters on “The Indus- 
trial Conditions Affecting Women and 
Children,” and read a sketch of the 
life of Miss Anthony, by Miss Black- 
well. An autograph letter from Miss 
Anthony, written upon the fly-leaf of 
Vol. IV., “History of Woman Suf- 
frage,’”’ owned by the League, was read 
by Mrs. Pope. It is as follows: 

“To the Woman Suffrage League, 
Leominster, Mass.:—You look forward 
to the consummation of the great prin- 
ciple of equality, when all women, as 
are all men, will be crowned with the 
right protective of all other rights, 
the right of suffrage. When that time 
comes, these records will tell future 
generations of the heroic struggle 
made by the few for the masses of the 
unthinking, unphilosophical women of 
the past. That ‘work on, work ever’ 
may be your motto is the wish of 

“Susan B. Anthony.” 





THE MOTHERS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 





The Boston Public School Associa- 
tion, from its headquarters, 110 Tre- 
mond street, Studio Building, Room 33, 
has just issued the following appeal 
to mothers: 





Every mother is interested, as no 
one else can be, in the welfare of her 
child. This appeal is sent to you as a 
mother, because what is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of your child 
is of vital interest to you, and because 
the schools are now in great need of 
protection. 

For a large part of the day, five 
days in the week, you send your child 
to school, and turn the boy or girl over 
to the care of the teacher, Have you 
thought how largely the child’s well- 
being depends on the character of the 
school and of the teacher, or how 
great the danger is that the appoint- 
ment of teachers will become only the 
spoils of politics. If the school is un- 
sanitary—if the drainage, or the venti- 
lation, or the air, or the light is bad, 
your child’s health will suffer. If the 
teacher is not what the teacher ought 
to be, your child’s mind and morals 
will suffer. 

Mothers have therefore, reasons for 
taking an intelligent interest in the 
management of our Public Schools 
such as no other class in the commu- 
nity can have. Who, then, can more 
appropriately decide who shall man- 
age the schools of Boston than the 
mothers of Boston? Will you not help 
now to purify the school system? 

To do this you must register and 
you must vote for the School Commit- 
tee. You may not believe in woman 
suffrage and you are not asked to be- 
lieve in it, or to_vote for anybody or 
anything else. But is it not a plain 
duty for you as a mother, to do what 
you can to provide that good men and 
women and only such, shall manage 
our schools? The Commonwealth gives 
you the right to vote for members of 
the School Committee. Is it not ne- 
glecting a duty and an opportunity to 
fail to do so? 





OBJECT LESSON 


—_—_—— 


IN ILLINOIS. 


The city council of Cairo, Ill., lately 
rejected an appeal made by the Wo- 
man’s Club in behalf of the public li- 
brary, and Mayor Parsons took occa- 
sion to say, somewhat gratuitously: 
“As the woman’s club is well provided 
for by the city, it should allow the 
council to manage the business affairs 
of the city.” 

This called out a letter in the Cairo 
Bulletin from Mrs. Anna E. Safford, 
who gave Cairo its beautiful public 


“The Woman’s Club is not provided 


The system has gone on until | for by the city, and never has been. 
in the multiplication of these fair ad-|It is a self-supporting 


organization, 


are sponsors for every|and, so far as its occupancy of the 


State, for every post, army corps. divi-| public library building is concerned, 
sion, military department (territorial), |the Woman’s club room was provided 


and for the whole Confederacy. 
sponsors now have maids of 


The |for and so specified in the plans, be- 
honor, | fore the library building was erected. 


there are matrons of honor, and cha-| When the property was deeded to the 
perons, and the feminine contingent is|city that room was reserved for the 


very large. 


Five hundred of them sat} use of the Cairo woman’s 


club for 


in the reviewing stand at the grandjall time by the donor of the library 


parade; 
riages of them, and six or seven even 
marched on foot. 

Many of the sponsors wore unifornis, 
and the interest of girls in things mili- 
tary is shown by the existence in New 
Orleans of a girls’ company, the Beau- 
regard Cadets, who drill better than 
many a militia company and stand 
comparison with the average military 
school. There are about one hundred 
and twenty in the organization. They 
wear a chasseur cap—pinned with a 
hatpin—West Point dress coat, the 
tails somewhat abbreviated, short, 
gray skirts, the stripes that would be 
on a man’s trousers in front, brown 
leggins. An exhibition drill by them 
was part of the exercises, and they 
appeared at the ball in uniform, and 


their officers rode in the parade as, 


aides, side-saddle, sword on thigh. 
The parade was the final and great- 
est feature of the reunion. 





MASSASCHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 





Leominster—At a recent meeting of 
the League, Mrs. Henrietta Gates gave 





there were hundreds of car-| building and grounds.” 


The Cairo Citizen, which iz opposed 
to equal suffrage, thereupon came out 
with an editorial headed, “If Women 
Had the Ballot.” It says: 

“Tt is considered smart in Cairo to 
make light of any prominence that the 
women of Cairo may take in any 
movement for the good of the city. 
If they come into the limelight at all, 
there are those who at once begin to 
sneer. And yet those institutions 
which are constantly working to up- 
build the higher life of the city, its 
schools, its churches and its public li- 
brary, its religious and educational 
forces, are dependent almost wholly 
upon the support which the women of 
Cairo can give to them. 

“The Citizen has never championed 
the cause of female suffrage, and the 
views here expressed are not meant as 
an endorsement of that policy; but the 
action of the city officials toward two 
recent petitions presented to them by 
the women of Cairo gives us the op- 
portunity to say that if these bodies 
had the ballot they would receive more 
consideration.” 

A. S. B. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 





The women of New Orleans have 
resumed the fight for the elimination 
of the mosquito. Mrs. W. J. Behan, 
chairman of the department of Home 
and Education, has issued a circular 
calling on every housekeeper to in- 
spect all excavations, gutters and pools 
of standing water in her neighborhood 
and requests the property owner or 
resident, to pour oil on all such places 
every five days. Mrs. Behan says: 

“This preventive measure must be 
applied by the housekeeper, in  co- 
operation with the City Board of 
Health, as the Screening Ordinance 
does not provide for such work, neith- 
er can we hold the sewerage and wa- 
ter contractors responsible. There- 
fore it is the duty of every housekeep- 
er to see to it that oil is poured in 
these numerous excavations, and by 
this simple precaution rid our city of 
this danger.” 

The Woman’s Civic Club of Minden, 
La., celebrated the formal opening of 
their park on May 2. Mayor Roberts, 
in an address, congratulated the club 
upon raising funds to make their park 
beautiful. A handsome fountain has 
recently been placed within the 
grounds. Shrubbery and flowers have 
been planted and every endeavor made 
to make the place inviting. 

The Women’s Civic Improvement 
League of Kalamazoo, Mich., has es- 
tablished a department to deal with 
the poorer classes of the city. The 
charity work includes giving out of 
clothing and provisions and a wood 
yard where men willing to work are 
given employment for which @hey are 
paid with checks on groceries. Tramps 
are offered work and their refusal to 
accept it usually results in complaints 
being lodged with the police. A legal 
committee has taken the wife desert- 
ers in hand. Several have been prose- 
cuted and dozens have been coerced 
into providing for their families. A 
weekly conference is held by the 
League in which the circuit and pro- 
bate judges, health officers, superin- 
tendents of poor, relief and police of- 
ficials, ministers and members of the 
Salvation Army take part. 

F. M. A. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Sarah M. Perkins. 





The audience room of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society building at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was filled the after- 
noon of April 23 by representative clup 
women of Cleveland gathered to honor 
the memory of Mrs. Sarah Perkins 
on the eighty-second anniversary of 
her birth. 


The main feature of the memorial 
program was the unveiling of a life- 
size portrait of Mrs. Perkins, painted 
at the instance of the Equal Fran- 
chise Club of which she was the or- 
ganizer and president. The picture 
which is the work of Mrs. Helen King 
Hoag, was unveiled by Miss Mary 
Keeling Pearson, Mrs. Perkins’ only 
granddaughter. The chairman of the 
meeting was Mrs. Bert F. Thompson, 
president of the Equal Franchise Club. 
Representatives of the societies of 
which Mrs. Perkins was a member 
spoke briefly. Among these were the 
Equal Franchise Club, Sorosis, Rama- 
bai Circle, Literary Guild, and Health 
Protective Association. Remarks were 
also made by representatives from 
various local unions of the W. C. T. U., 
and Mr. L. E. Holden, who accepted 
the custody of the painting in behalf 
of the Historical Society. All offered 
affectionate and loyal tribute to the 
beloved womun whose interest in the 
progress of women was at all times 
ardent snd self-sacrificing. Mrs. Per- 
kins, whose death occurred in a street 
accident, December 2, 1905, is the first 
woman to be thus honored in Cleve- 
land. 

The committee in charge was com- 


posed of Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Rose, 
Mrs. Chase, Mrs. Slocum and Mrs. 
Buhrer. 





MOHONK PEACE CONFERENCE. 





The emphasis of these conferences 
is placed wholly upon international 
arbitration, and to this large and ex- 
clusive theme they are strictly held. 
Thus concentration as well as harmony 
is secured. Many points for cordial 
agreement and unity of thought and 
action are found in the Mohonk plat- 
form among men who hold diverse 
views as to the peace propaganda in 


general, in principle and method. 
In the promotion of international 
arbitration alone, a cause has 


been found exalted enough in its aims, 
wide enough in its sweep, and large 
enough in its promise of practical good 
to the world, to engage the minds and 
invoke the enthusiastic support of 
many of the noblest and most progres- 
sive leaders and thinkers of our day. 

Sterling common sense and the wis- 
dom of practical experience dominate 
these conferences. If dreamers are 
here, they dream dreams that come 
true. Such a dream was the Interna- 
tional Court at The Hague, the plan 
of such a tribunal being proposed, dis- 
cussed and vigorously promoted at 
Lake Mohonk by Edward Everett 
Hale, Senator Edmunds, and other 
men of light and leading, years before 
the vision became a reality in the city 
of the Netherlands. Mohonk has made 
itself heard and felt at Washington 
and in the capitals beyond the sea, 





and from the inspiration gathered up 
in these annual assemblies its mem- 
bers have gone out to spread its doc- 
trines in the press, the pulpits, legis- 
lative halls, and institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the land. 

Among the regular attendants and 
participants in these assemblies have 
been judges of the higher courts, well- 
known clergymen, leading journalists 
and editorial writers, and presidents 
and professors from many colleges and 
universities. 

Since the institution of The Hague 
Court the conference has devoted its 
energies to securing the widest pos- 
sible recognition of its mediatorial 
office by the nations of the world, and 
has been highly successful. The con- 
ference has also concerned itself with 
an arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain, the institution of an _ in- 
ternational parliament, the relations 
of commerce and industry to peace, 
the best methods of promoting public 
opinion in favor of international 
arbitration, and kindred topics, on all 
of which it has taken an advanced yet 
thoroughly practical and rational at- 
titude, 

The session this spring, which will 
be open on May 30, will bring together 
the largest attendance yet known, 
since the past year has witnessed re- 
markable progress in the work, such 
as the conclusion of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war by the Portsmouth treaty, 
the settlement of the Morroccan dis- 
pute at Algerciras, and the call for a 
second peace conference at The 
Hague. The latter will form one of the 
chief topics of discussion at the com- 
ing meeting. The presiding officér 
this year will be Hon. John W. Foster, 
former Secretary of State, who also 
presided at the conferences of 1902 
and 1903. His career as a jurist and 
diplomat and his acknowledged ability 
as a writer on international arbitra- 
tion, make Mr. Foster an ideal man for 
this position. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ITALY. 





The question of woman suffrage has 
suddenly and most unexpectedly as- 
sumed large and amusing proportions 
in Italy, says the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Last year the idea of women voting 
was regarded as purely academic, 
while now it is looming so large that 
many men are rushing into print for 
the purpose of proving the inferiority 
of women. 

Signorina Sacchi, who applied to the 
proper authorities to be allowed to 
vote, on the ground that it is not for- 
bidden by Italian law, was benevolent- 
ly listened to, and her name inserted 
in the voting list, her example being 
followed by many others. But—and 
here is the rub—the lists must be sub- 
mitted to a higher authority, which 
may, and probably will, refuse the de- 
sired permission. Meanwhile, a con- 
stituency has fallen vacant, and its en- 
terprising electors have invited Signor- 
ina Sacchi to stand, the idea being to 
make her a deputy before the electoral 
lists are revised! Thus she stands a 
fair chance of going down to posterity 
as the first woman deputy in Europe, 
and of having attained this triumph 
in a country centuries behind others 
in such ideas, and where woman is 
still regarded as too precious a pos- 
session to walk alone, or be allowed 
full liberty in anything. 





SUFFRAGE DEBATE AT ALBANY. 





As reported last week, at Albany, 
May 1, by the narrow margin of three 
votes, and after half a dozen senators 
had changed their votes, Senator John 
Raines passed his woman suffrage bill, 
‘lowing women taxpayers to vote in 
special elections for tax purposes. The 
‘ote was 26 to 23. The bill was op- 
rosed by Senator White (Rep., Onon- 
daga) and Senator Grady (Dem., New 
York). The struggle over the meas- 


re opened when Senator Whife made | 
a sharp speech characterizing the bill | 
as the “opening wedge” of woman suff- | 


rage. 
“This is just the beginning of it,” 
he said. ‘Next year we will be asked 


to extend it to second-class cities, and 
so on. Now, I may be old-fashioned 
and behind the times, but I believe the 
place for woman is at home in the 
family circle, performing her maternal 
und sisterly duties, and not devoting 
herself to political affairs,’ 

Senator Raines retorted that the 
family relations would not be 
“wrecked” as White charged, citing 
the fact that the prophesied wreck had 
not taken place in 800 villages and 24 
third-class cities, which had adopted 
this law already. At this stage in the 
debate, Senator Grady broke in with a 
characteristic utterance. ‘The tone of 
the community and the tone of the 
State,” he shouted, “must depend upon 
the tone of the men who go forth and 
labor!” 

Grady indulged in a long and com- 
plimentary allusion to woman in her 
“proper sphere,” but this did not sat- 
isfy Raines, who challenged the “tone” 
statement. “If the tone of this commu- 
nity, of this State, or this country was 
made up simply of the tone of its men, 
God help the State,” he said, passion- 
ately. “If there were no noble women 
behind to make that tone, I say again 
and deliberately, God pity this State.” 


PHILADELPHIA ANNUAL MEETING 





Philadelphia, April 25, 1906. 
The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
county of Philadelphia met on Wednes- 
day, April 25, 1906. After reading of 
minutes and reports which showed 





that the society was flourishing, eigh- 
teen members were elected. 

It was resolved on recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, to send 
two hundred dollars of the Life Mem- 
bership Reserve Fund to Mrs. Upton, 
treasurer of the National Association, 
for the Oregon campaign, as a memo- 
rial to Miss Anthony, 

It was also voted to subscribe for 
twenty additional copies of Progress, 
to send to persons in need of education 
concerning woman suffrage; to give a 
reception for the new members; a com- 
mittee of twenty-five was appointed to 
serve for the summer, and all mem- 
bers were urged to secure converts. 

Enrollment cards were returned with 
signatures. 

After routine business the society 
was entertained by Miss Adelaide De- 
lany, who narrated in a felicitous man- 
ner the many objections she had heard 
made against woman suffrage. Miss 
Delaney, in her capacity as a newspa- 
per reporter, has opportunities of 
meeting many women in different 
walks of life. Some of the objections 
were trivial and illogical, but, as the 
speaker observed, “We have to meet 
such objections, so it is well to know 
what they are.” 

Mr. Scott Nearing, secretary of the 
Child Labor Committee, then told of 
its work and of the conditions which 
confronted it when it endeavored to 
have the New Factory Law of 1905 en- 
forced, and violations of it punished. 
He said it was due entirely to the 
Pennsylvania Women’s State Federa- 
tion that any child legislation had 
been secured, and spoke in the high- 
est terms of its work. A rising vote 
of thanks was given to Mr. Nearing, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

Notice is hereby given to all the 
suffrage societies of Pennsylvania of a 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, changing Article V. 

Jane Campbell, Pres. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The National Educational Associa- 
tion has definitely decided to abandon 
the annual meeting scheduled for San 
Francisco. No meeting will be held 
until next year. 

A quite unexpected result of the San 
rancisco fire was an astonishing num- 
ber of marriages during the week after 
the fire broke out, and even before the 
flames were extinguished; anxious 
couples sought out clergymen of any 
denomination and justices of the peace 
in order to be united in matrimony. 
The idea of marriage at a time when 
300,000 people were homeless, camp- 
ing in parks, squares, in the public 
streets, in any place where they were 
secure from falling buildings, seems 
strange, but a reason given by an Oak- 
land paper explains the apparent 
anomaly. Women engaged to be mar- 
ried, being utterly penniless and desti- 
tute, appealed to their fiances, and it 
was generally concluded that these 
could take better care of them as wives 
than as fiances, so most were married 
at once, and set up housekeeping in the 
street or wherever they happened to 
be. 

Mrs. 
from 


De Voe 
Iowa 


Smith 
to the 


Iemma 
Oregon 


writes 
Woman’s 


| Standard: 


“When Oregonians hear the gospel 


of equality preached they respond 


promptly. The men say, ‘Il am with 
you. I'll vote for woman suffrage next 
June.’ The work done in Lowa helps 
suffrage here. Educating the public 
counts.” 

The Suffrage Club of Kenesaw, Neb., 
served a corn dinner during the recent 
Farmers’ Institute at that place. It 
was a success and netted the society a 
neat sum, for the institute manage- 
ment declined to take it as a gift. It 
was served in Masonie hall, and litera- 
ture was distributed Suffrage clubs 
in other towns where farmers’ insti- 


tutes are held might do well to follow 
the example. 

Colorado’s State conference of char- 
ities and correction was lately held in 
Pueblo. The New York Evening Post 
says: “It is one of manv indications 
of the high regard in which women are 
held in the State that a large number 
of women delegates were present. The 
Denver Women’s club alone sent nine 
delegates, the list including Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, president of the General 
Federation, and Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, former president of the Colorado 
State Federation. Another well-known 
clubwoman present as a delegate was 
Mrs. Helen Grenfel!, for a long term 
of years State superintendent of public 
instruction.” 

A progressive euchre for the bene- 
fit of the Oregon Woman _ Suffrage 
campaign was held Monday evening 
ut Koch’s hall, No. 1252 Bedford av- 
enue, Brooklyn. The committee on ar- 
rangements consisted of Mrs. Isaac H. 
Cary, Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, Mrs. 
Charles O’H. Craigie, and Miss Bessie 
Lonergan. 

It is a favorable augury of success 
for equal suffrage in Oregon that a 
son of Mrs. A. S. Duniway, as a candi- 
date for the office of State printer, has 
received the highest vote cast at the 
late primary election. The name of 
“Duniway” in Oregon is synonymous 
with equal suffrage. Therefore that 
vote is considered a political barome- 
ter, and his phenomenal majority is 
looked upon as the feature of the elec- 
tion. 

Miss Grace D. Rose, superintendent 
of branches and head of the school de- 
partment of the Public Library of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed 
chief librarian of the new Carnegie 
Library at Davenport, Ia. 
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TEACH ME THE TRUTH. 
By Frances Lockwood Green. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though it 
put to flight 
My cherished dreams and fondest 
fancy’s play. 
Give me to know the darkness from 
the light, 
The Night from Day. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my 
heart may break 
In casting out the falsehood tor the 
true. 
Help me to take my shattered life and 
make 
Its actions new. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my 
feet may fear 
The rocky path that opens out to 
me. 
Rough it may be, but let the way be 
clear 
That leads to Thee. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, when false 
creeds decay, 
When man-made dogmas vanish 
with the night. 
Then, Lord, on Thee my darkened soul 
shall stay, 
Thou Living Light. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. M. A. L. Stephens wrote from 
San Francisco before the disaster: 

“Perhaps it will be interesting for 
me to tell vou of the gratifving and 
hopeful state of the suffrage cause 
here in San Francisco. I came out vere 
from Boston. or rather from Winches- 
ter, last November, and was delighted 
and surprised to tind such large, en- 
thusiastic clubs of independent women. 
There are three large suffrage clubs, 
and another about to be organized in 
this city, and they tell me that others 
exist all through the State. As soon as 
1 could 1 joined the Susan B. Anthony 
Club, of which Mrs. Baldwin is presi- 
dent She is a model officer, and 
knows how to get practical work done. 

“Whether it is that women out here 
on the coast. feel freer from the con- 
ventionalities of the East, or have got 
away from the conservatism of the 
North, or whether it is the result of 
what the great army of club women 
have done in bringing women out and 
making them see what they have the 
power to do if they had a_ vote, or 
whether it is from all these things to- 
gether, there is certainly reason to 
helieve that the women of this State 
will soon have the ballot. I Nive been 
so pleased, that I wanted to tell you, 
who are so earnest in this great work. 
This spirit of freedom among women 
is the result of what Lucy Stone began 
so many years ago.” 


Hon. Daniel O’Connor, who is called 
“The Father of Parliament” in his 


home country, Australia, recently 
spoke before the Equal Suffrage 
League of San Francisco. He is an 


eloquent speaker, and his snow-white 
hair and beard and his’ impressive 
manner added emphasis to all he said. 

Mr. O’Connor contrasted the politi- 
eal position of Australian women with 
that of his listeners. He said that the 
old sentence, “all men are created 
equal,” meant and means all men and 
all women. “Taxation without renre- 
sentation must be quoted again and 
again.’ Since women must obey laws 
they should help create the laws. A 
comparison of the kind of news print- 
ed in the American papers and in the 
Australian papers is striking. In 
Australia they are never filled with 
accounts of crimes and of prize fights 

Dr. J, D. Hathaway, of New Zealand, 
spoke at the same meeting. It was ex- 
tremely interesting to hear at first 
hand the same good news as to the re- 
sults of woman suffrage in New Zea- 
land that we have read from time to 
lime. He expressed surprise at the 
smal! number of men present, and said 
that in his country such a meet- 
ing would be attended by as 
many men as women—men leav- 
ing their business to co-oper- 
ate with women. He said woman suf- 
frage has proved such a success that 
now the Conservative and the Liberal 
parties both claim it as their.own. 

Madame Cas Hamba, the editor of 
two Australian papers, the Pilot, and 
Leisure Moments, was a witness in fa- 
vor of the progress that has followed 
woman’s use of the ballot. She espe- 
cially approved of filing a written pro- 
test every time a woman files a state- 
ment of taxable property, and every 
time she pays the tax. 

Dr. Charles D. Cleveland, a pioneer 
of San Francisco, congratulated the 
suffragists on their leaders, and pre- 
dicted victory. He said that, until all 
people vote, we have an aristocracy 
and not a democracy. 

The League is a business organiza- 
tion, and has never before had speech- 
es at any meeting except those planned 
to interest and instruct people not yet 
enrolled as suffragists. They voted 
themselves fortunate in their first 
speakers. Alice L. Park, 

(The foregoing letter was written 





nal.) 


District of Columbia. 

If the child labor bill which passed 
the House of Representatives has the 
approval of the Senate the little page 
boys of the latter body will be dis- 
pensed with. It is possible, however, 
that the bill may be amended in the 
Senate so that the little boys will not 
have to relinquish their occupation of 
waiting on the dignified Senators. 


NATIONAL NOTES FROM OREGON. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe writes: “We simply must have money and I 
realize that so fully that I urge my audiences to g:ve me liberal collections, 
and they have done fairly well, I think. . I am now in the midst of a 
county convention (Eugene), which we are holding at the county seat. Dear, 
splendid Anna Shaw came and held the people spellbound in the afternoon 
and evening. I think Lane county is safe.” 

Mrs. Lydia A. Irons, who, with her husband, has been going about the 
country addressing audiences from a wagon, wites: “The sentiment where 
we have been seems good for the amendment, yet there is a great deal of 
work to be done to awaken the people and get them ready to act. I have 
great faith that Oregon will lead the Pacific Coast next June, yet the vicious 
elements are solidly against us and will leave no stone unturned to defeat 
us if poss:ble.” 

A letter from Mrs. Keith of Berkeley, Cal., contains the welcome infor- 
mation that the picture of Miss Anthony, painted by Mr. Keith and for 
which she sat last summer, was shipped to Rochester a few days before the 
earthquake. Some of Mr. Keith’s pictures were saved and taken to the Pre- 
sidjo, but those removed elsewhere have probably been destroyed. Mr. 
Keith has opened his studio in his home at Berkeley. 





Miss Lucy Anthony writes most interestingly of her success with two large 
department stores, the managers of which she interviewed on the subject of 
distributing literature among their employees. In both cases permission 
was readily granted, one saying the leaflets would be distributed by the 
time-keeper and the other offering the services of the head bookkeeper for 
this task. Many helpful courtesies have been shown to the workers in 
Portland. 

We are permitted to quote from a letter to our President from a very 
wide-awake Oregon woman: “I thought it might interest you to know that 
your efforts in our behalf bore seed immediately. The —— County 
candidates had called a meeting for yesterday afternoon in a neighboring 
town, «1nd quite a number gathered in the hall. Under the stimulus of your 
letters I decided it would be a good thing for the equal suffragists to be 
there and trust circumstances for their opportunity to do something. I told 
our men folks that I wanted to go, but I was deluged with cold water and 
many lions were trotted out and stood growling in the way. Last, but not 
least, every horse was in the field, and I had not walked so far (two miles) 
in years. But I called up every woman in ’phone reach and urged her to be 
there promptly at the opening of the meeting, 1 o’clock P. M. I did up my 
work, got the dinner for the men, dressed, and started off. My husband 
had gone to meet the candidates, as he is one of them. I had made up my 
mind to say a few words and I did. I did not ask them to commit themselves 
on the question of woman suffrage, but I told them we needed money for 
our campaign and thought they might like to contribute a little, perhaps 
one dollar, to show their good will. A nice litthe woman with a dear little 
baby passed the hat and they gave us $9.90, and I believe we did a whole 
lot of good among the voters, too. One big German came to me after the 
meeting and said: ‘You made a good speech. I vote for you.’” This lady 
then goes on to explain her plans for work on primary days, and begs that 
a speaker be sent to her town again before June 4. 

Miss Gordon is speaking three times a day. If June 4 does not bring 
victory it will not be because our women are not doing the best work they 
know how to do. 

Miss Clay, who has traveled somewhat extensively in her lecture tours, 
reports a great deal of favorable sentiment, and Miss Chase has found much 
wherever she has gone. 

Mrs. Boyer writes: “‘Everybody is hard at work in the office. It is a 
busy place, I assure you.” 





MEMORIAL MEETINGS. At Oklahoma City, the Suffrage 
anes Club held interesting memorial 
The Orange (N. J.) Political Study |services for Miss Anthony, April 
Club honored the memory of Susan B.|8. Rev. Mr. Porter (Baptist) preached 
Anthony Monday afternoon, April 23,/the sermon; Rev. Urch (M. E.) fol- 
nt a meeting held at the house of Miss/lowed with a tribute; = Neal B. 
Julian Kellogg. Mrs. Frank Wilsor.| Inman spoke for the W. C. T. U.; Dr. 
rend a paper describing the girlhood | Frances Woods closed with an address 
of Miss Anthony, and Miss Emma L.| Which deeply impressed the audience 
Richards, president of the Essex | With the loving service rendered hu- 
County Woman Suffrage Association |™an-ty by Susan B. Anthony. 
told of Miss Anthony's fifteen years’ | Adelia G. Stephens, 
experience us a teacher, and of her Pres. Okla. City E. S. Club. 
protest against the injustice of paying 
women teachers one-fourth as much as 
men. Mss Kellogg spoke of Miss An- 
thony’s work for the abolition of slav- | 
ery, and Mrs. J. R. Paddock paid trib- 
ute to her personal character. Miss | 
Ada (. Harrison related incidents ot | 
the friendship that existed between 
Miss Anthony and Mrs, Stanton. Mrs. §' ° emoat Buildiag, 
G. M. Jeffery and Dr. M. D. Hussey lain 
miude addresses. 
The Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, honorary member of the club, 
gave reminiscenses of Miss Anthony’s 
early campaign for women, and Mrs. 
Ross (. Browning of the early days 
when Miss Anthony published “The 
Revolution.” Miss Handel read a let- 
ter telling of the honors paid to Miss 
Anthony by her fellow townsmen in 
Rochester, and Mrs. Ladd, a cousin of 
Miss Anthony, told of the domestic 
side of Miss Anthony’s character and 
of her own visits to Miss Anthony in 
tochester. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES ~ 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





Bostos, Mass 
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OF MANY PUBLISHERS — . ee 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES! THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more 50 cents a year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


—_ |THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, France | 18 et. Beet 
eacon + boston. 


and England. 
MAX N. MAISEL Membership in The American Peace So- 
ciety Two Dollars a Year. Advocate of 


East Broadway, 
es rere ln en request | Peace Free to members. 
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General Literature 
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New York 





Miss M. F. Fisk 
144 TREMONT ST. 


Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








The Headquarters of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
are located at Warren, Ohio. 





Mrs. Ellen D. Harn of ype Nebraska, becomes a life member of the 
National, the Nebras!a W. 8. A. bestowing this honor. Mrs. Harn’s name 
is well known to the National Treasurer, and it is a pleasure to enroll her 
on the life membership list. 





Nothing) could be more inspiring or wonderful than the spirit of the Cali- 
fornia suffragists. The first letters received from all, after the earthquake, 
contain eager inquir:es about the Oregon outlook, and instead of any note of 
depression or discouragement, all seem determined to go on with the suf- 
frage work. These letters ure all from people who have suffered losses, too. 





A club was organized recently at Bartlettsville, I. T., by Dr. Woods, with 
the following officers: President, Mrs. E. J. Stewart; vice-president, Mrs. J. E. 
Catlin; secretary, Mrs. J. W. Gilback; treasurer, Mrs. H. C. Hamilton. 





The Era Club of New Orleans has sent $135 to the National Treasury for 


the Oregon campaign. 





The Minutes of the Baltimore Convention are rendy. Send ten cents to 


Headquarters for a copy. 





extra copies of the April number of Progress, which is a memorial num- 
ber to Miss Anthony, may be had at $1 per 100. 





The Detroit Central W. C. T. U. has contributed $5 to the Oregon cam- 
paign fund; the Wyandotte County W. C. 'l. U. of Kansas sends $6, and 
other W. C. T. U.’s are making contributions. 





Miss Mae Nichols, in acknowledging the honor of life membership in the 
National, bestowed upon her by the New York State W. S. A., says: ‘“‘The 
care of Miss Anthony was not only an honor, but a very great pleasure. 
Miss Anthony will live in my memory as one of the purest, dearest, and 
most patient of women. I shall always be interested in and do all I can 
to help the cause of woman suffrage.” 





The National Association has arranged with Mrs. Ida Husted Harper for 
the exclusive control and sale of the “Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony.” 
The price in cloth will be $5 the set, express prepaid. This will leave but a 
small margin of profit for the National, but our chief aim is, of course, to 
distribute this valuable work as widely as possible. Address all inquiries to 
Headquarters. 





Do you intend sometime to purchase the “History of Woman Suffrage?” 
If so, now is the time to do it. Miss Anthony bequeathed these books to 
the Association, and we can serve her wishes in no better way than by dis- 
posing of them as quickly as possible. The cost of crating und freighting 
the books was heavy; we are obliged to pay high insurance and storage 
charges, and in order to reduce the stock and thus cut down these expenses 
it has been decided to offer the History until January, 1907, at $8 for the 
full set in cloth, or $2 for Vol. IV., expressage prepaid. This price will be 
made to all purchasers, whether libraries, individuals, or local clubs. 





The twelfth annual Convention of American Municipalities was held at At- 
lantic City recently. Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg represented the Na- 
tional Association, and though we had been informed that the program was 
so full that while she would be welcome our delegate would probably not 
have an opportunity to say a word, she was invited to open a Round Table 
discussion of the Executive Committee and given time for a twenty- 
minutes’ address. She was given close attention and heartily applauded. 
The Chairman, Mr. E. H. Pendleton, said he had no doubt that Mrs. Blanken- 
burg would succeed in her work for her reform, as her husband had suc- 
ceeded in his. We congratulate ourselves as an Association on this important 
bit of work. 





The Industrial Advisory Committee of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs has addressed a letter to all State Federations and Women’s Feder- 
nated Clubs, asking consideration of the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The number of wage-earning women and girls in the United 
States is now more than 5,000,000 and is rapidly increasing; 

“Whereas, Wage-workers who are disfranchised are at a serious disadvan- 
tage in the industrial world, without the protection and power that the 
ballot gives; 

“Whereas, The American Federation of Labor had perceived this, and for 
many years had endorsed the enfranchisement of women as a necessary step 
in their industrial advancement; 

“Therefore, This Committee, standing in an advisory capacity to the Gen- 
eral Federation in all matters relating to industrial conditions of women 
and children, urges upon the General and State Federations and the Women’s 
Clubs affiliated with them, the duty of endorsing the principle of equal suf- 
frage for women, and the advisability of taking such action in securing 
State laws and amending municipal charters as should give to the working 
women of the country the needed protection of the ballot.” The letter is 
signed by Jane Addams, Chairman, Maud Nathan, Mary Morton Kehew, 
Edith M. Howes, Jean Hamilton and Florence Kelley. 





Anxious and tender have been our thoughts of all of our good friends in 
California, and we were (April 28) in receipt of the first direct word from 
any of them. Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, president of the California E. S. A., 
writing from Stockton, says: “I fear you may think that we are all blotted 
out of existence, so I write a few lines to tel] you that we are in the land 
of the living. No pen of mine can portray to you what our beautiful city 
has been through. The earthquake shook us up badly and caused such dam- 
age to mains, pipes, etc., that there was no water with which to fight the 
fires. Four of my chimneys are flat, but only one pane of glass broken. Our 
house was unsettled because it had just been wired for electricity and our 
carpets and rugs were all at the cleaners. We suppose they are burned. 
When we left our home at 4 P. M., April 19, we had no hope that the house 
would be saved. I paid $20 for a hack to take me to the shore and thought 
it cheap to get there with our small luggage. We were taken in a small 
boat to one of my brother’s schooners loaded with lumber, where we spent 
the night and watched the fire. It was a painful, glorious sight. The wind 
blew the fire back on the burnt district and on Van Ness avenue they dyna- 
mited the houses and so partially stayed the conflagration. The next day 
we were taken in a launch to Berkeley pier, where we got a train for this 
place, where I have two brothers living. The city is under martial law and 
we cannot get home at least for some days or until we can have water and 
gas, as no fires can be built until chimneys are repaired. I am too thankful 
for words that I have a roof left.” How thankful are we that we have 
Mrs. Sperry left and how earnestly we hope that the news from other dear 
friends may be as good and that it may come soon. 


XUM 


